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'VE done it, mother! IVe 
done it ! " cried Mike, as he 
dashed into his mother's cot- 
tage and threw himself upon 
a chair, flushed and panting 
for breath. 

'^ What have you done, my son 1 " 
she asked, looking up a httle anx- 
iously. 

" Got away from them ! got home 
without saying a word, without strik- 
ing one of them 1 And oh, mother, 
they've been teasing me awful bad. 
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They made me mad angry with what 
they said." 

" What did they say so bad, dear ? " 
She asked the question soothingly, as 
the readiest way of showing her sym- 
pathy in her boy's troubles. The 
quick, fiery flash of his eye, the bright 
colour of anger mounting to his cheek, 
showed her instantly that she had 
better not have asked it. 

*' What did they say ! " he cried, 
passionately — " what did they not 
say? They said that father was an 
Irish blackguard, and was hanged for 
murdering a man with his shillelagh. 
They said that you were a dirty Irish 
beggar, that decent folk were ashamed 
to speak to. Think of that, mother ! 
think of that ! " and the little fellow's 
whole frame trembled with passion. 

" Well, well, never mind about it 
now," she said, soothingly ; ^^ it's over 
now. Little use going back to what's 
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over. I'm sorry I asked. But you 
didn't strike them ? " 

"No, I didn't. I wonder how I 
could keep from it. I ran -home as 
fast as I could, and kept crying in my 
heart, ^ God, keep me out of a 
passion.' " 

" And he did keep thee, dear. 
Thank the Lord for that," she said, 
fervently. 

Mike sat a minute or two silent, 
the fierce look on his face gradually 
giving way to one of thought. 

" Mother," he said at last, " do you 
know that it was a great help to me 
to recollect what you said last night 
about adorning the doctrine of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in all things? The 
greatest help it was, mother." 

" Was it, dear ? and how 1 " 

" They were at me this morning, 
and had made me awful savage with 
their jokes and lies about myself and 
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everybody that is anything to me ; and 
I got away from them, and thinking 
it all over, I thought as how it would 
never do- to go on this way time with- 
out end, and that if they wouldn't 
make an end of it themselves, I must 
make an end for them. I didn't see 
why I should stand it any longer; 
and I thought that I wouldn't, and 
would let them see that I wouldn't ; 
and I would have gone straight away 
that minute and set on them, and 
taught them a lesson for once in their 
lives — only, while I was so mad 
angry, I did not think that I was 
safe to make out the right and wrong 
of the thing as it should be." 

'* Was there a right at all in your 
setting on them, and giving way to 
your passion ? " his mother asked 
gravely. 

" Why, you know, mother, there 
seemed to be," was his eager answer. 
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" There didn't seem that there was the 
least use in letting them go on like 
that for ever and a day, making me 
like a wild beast with anger. It did 
seem as if it would be better to have 
one regular blow-up and have done 
with it, rather than to go on getting 
made savage every day of my life ; and 
then you know, mother/' he added, 
with a little smile as he stretched out 
his sturdy arm and looked at it, " it 
was a comfort like to know that I 
could easily enough knock down some 
of those big, hulking fellows, and let 
them see that if I didn't do it, it 
wasn't because I couldn't." 

'' But still you didn't ? " 

'* No, mother ; I had got away, and 
was thinking about it, and thinking 
how famously I should like to do it, 
when what you said came back upon 
me. The fellows all know that I 
believe that the dear Lord Jesus died 
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to save me from hell, and that I mean 
to do his will, and I wasn't going to 
let ihem think that it was his will that 
people should be savage, and all that. 
I recollected how Sam Jones often said 
that religion wasn't of no use in the 
world, and how, when poor, silly 
Johnnie Bennet told a lie, because he 
was sore afraid of the master's anger, 
Sam laughed, and said that the saints 
were just like other boys; and I 
thought it wouldn't do to have him 
think that religion couldn't keep me 
out of a passion. So I made up my 
mind I'd not say a word. And when 
they all came out of school just now, 
I waited a minute in the room, just to 
put myself in God's hands like, that he 
might keep me quiet ; and when they 
set on again, I ran as hard as I could; 
and though th6 anger flashed and 
burned, and ran like wild through 
every bit of me, and I clenched my 
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hands and ground my teeth, I kept 
running and crying out, ^ God, keep 
me, keep me; 'and so I got here." 
And he drew a long breath, and 
stretched himself on his chair, as if to 
rest from hard labour. 

" It is hard upon you, dear ; indeed 
it is," his mother could not help say- 
ing, in the pity of her heart. 

" Yes, mother, it is hard ; you don't 
know how hard it is. And I'd like 
them all if they'd let me," he said, with 
great energy. He sat for a minute or 
two looking out of the window with 
a sad, discontented expression ; but 
moodiness, or sadness of any kind, did 
not abide long with the merry-hearted 
Mike. Presently the old bright look 
of happiness and gaiety came back; 
he rose from his seat with a kind of 
start. "Well," he said, "there is 
little use sitting here glooming about 
it ; little use being discontented and 
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making you uncomfortable, mother, 
when you have been all day hard at 
that tiresome work. Where's Mary?" 

" Gone to Mrs. Grant's with some 
work, and then to the baker's for 
bread. You can't get your supper till 
she brings home the bread." 

" Oh, well, I'm not caring," ho an- 
swered cheerfully ; " I'll set about 
doing something till she comes. What 
shall I do, mother ? I want some 
desperate hard work, to knock the 
anger out of me; and, to be sure, 
that's the very thing," as his eye fell 
upon his hatchet. **That old vixen 
of a log that has beat me these two 
mornings, I'll be at her, and no mis- 
take. Better get my passion out 
upon her than upon the boys, eh, 
mother ? " and swinging the hatchet 
over his shoulder, he went out, whist- 
ling merrily as he went. 

" Blessings on him for a good heart 
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and a cheery," the poor widow thought, 
as her eye followed him past the win- 
dow. " But it is too hard upon him, 
and that it is, to have these bad boys 
jeering and laughing at him every day 
of his life. It'll be better to take him 
from school altogether, I believe. 
He's a famous good scholar already. 
I did want him to go on and be better 
than them aU. But maybe it'll be 
better to take him away ; and, for 
sure and certain, it is Mary's turn to 
get a bit of schooling now, poor thing ! 
And if he was doing a little for him- 
self, I'd maybe be able to put by a 
Uttle for a rainy day." And as she 
thought of the hard struggle she had 
to keep her children comfortable, and 
of the help even an additional shilling 
or two in the week would be to them, 
she became more and more reconciled 
to the idea of taking Mike away from 
school. 
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Her planning was interrupted by 
the return of Mary, her only other 
child, some years younger than Mike, 
and a great pet with her mother and 
brother. The httle maid came in 
flushed and over-heated, with a heavy 
basket of bread in one hand, and the 
other grasping fast a comer of her 
pinafore, into which some money was 
tied. 

*' Here's your bread, mother," she 
cried, in a well-pleased tone, as she 
lifted the basket up on a chair. " I 
took the work all right. I paid six- 
pence for the bread, and here's the 
change." 

" And was Mrs. Grant pleased with 
the work, dear ? " her mother asked, 
rising to take the loaves out of the 
basket. 

" Yes ; and has more for you, only 
she wants to see you about it. She 
thought I'd maybe forget, or say 
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wrong ; but I wouldn't : I never do. 
Count your change, and see that it is 
all right," she added, with a little 
pride in her own exactness. 

"All right, dear. And now, call 
Mike, and we'll have supper ; he's at 
the back, chopping wood." 

Mary was glad en<tagh to obey, for 
she was hungry enough and wearied 
enough to make supper very pleasant. 
Mike came in, looking as bright as if 
he had never known a sorrow or vex- 
ation of any kind; and the widow 
having asked God's blessing upon 
what they were going to receive, they 
began upon their bread and milk witly 
great heartiaess and enjoyment. 

"The log is not through yet, 
mother," said Mike, shaking his head 
with a comic smile ; " but the anger is 
all out upon it anyway. There's none 
left for the boys." 

" Anger for the boys ! " cried Mary. 
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y Mike, lia^ve they been teasing you 
again? Mother, it's a shame." 

'^So it is," Mrs. O'Brien said; 
" and Mike, dear, I've been thinking 
it'd maybe be better for you to leave 
school, and have done with them." 

'* Leave school, mother 1 " he cried 
in dismay ; " and so many and many 
things as I want to learn 1 Leave 
school and the master I love so much 1 
never, never I " 

*^ I thought, dear," she said, with a 
httle sigh of disappointment, "that 
maybe ye'd like to have done with 
these terribly teasing boys." 

'* mother I " he cried, eagerly, 
" they're not so terrible bad as you 
think. Some of them, most of them, 
are main good fellows ; and they are 
not always teasing — only when Sam 
Jones sets them on." 

"What sets Sam so against thee, 
dear ? " she asked, to change the con- 
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versation. She could not bear to carry 
out her plan of taking him from schoo. 
while he was so unwilUng. 

" I know one thing," he said. '^ You 
know when Mr. Grant offered that 
fine prize to the school last year, Sam 
made sure he'd get it; and when it 
came to me it angered him like." 

Mike knew of a still stronger reason 
for Sam's dislike to him, but he did 
not choose to tell it. Sam was a wild, 
unprincipled boy, who did a great 
deal of harm in the school. He was 
the biggest and strongest among the 
boys, and had a kind of mastery over 
them, which he used to coax and 
frighten the weak and timid into help- 
ing him in his plans. 

It so happened that' Mike came to 
know one day that Sam had bullied 
Johnnie Bennet into helping him 
and some others to rob an orchard. 
Johnnie was a good boy, who always 
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wished to do right, but he was weak 
both m body and mind He had not 
courage to stand out against bluster- 
ing Sam; but having consented, he 
suflfered so much from remorse, that 
he could not keep the secret from 
Mike, his steady friend and adviser. 
Mike, who feared nothing and nobody, 
went straight to the farmer, and, 
without mentioning names, warned 
him of the plot against his apples and 
pears; then sought out Sam, and 
boldly told him what he had done. 
Of course, the plan was given up ; 
and from that day Mike had a warm 
friend in Johnnie — as warm an enemy 
m Sam. This enmity was shown 
mostly in inciting the other boys to 
tease and laugh at the little Irisher, 
whose hot temper and keen feelings 
made him a very good subject for 
their ridicule. He had never told 
this story even to his mother, and 
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began quickly to talk of other things, 
that he might not be tempted to do 
so now. No more was said of his 
leaving school. 

After supper the two children were 
for some hours very busy in the back 
yard, where grew some vegetables 
and flowers, the pride and delight of 
Mike's heart. They did not come in 
until so near Mary's bed-time, that 
the httle maiden had a tolerable ex- 
cuse for pouting and grumbhng when 
Mike proposed to give her the usual 
reading lesson, and for declaring that 
she was too sleepy to see a letter. 
As usual, she carried her point, and 
got safe off to bed without the plague 
of a lesson. She did not share Mike's 
strong love of learning. Busy as a 
bee about the house and garden, she 
was the laziest little monkey in the 
world over a book. She had never 
had any teacher except Mike, and he 
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indulged her too much to allow of her 
making much progresa This fact 
seemed for the first time to have im- 
pressed Mike this evening. 

*' Mother ! " he cried, suddenly look- 
ing up from his lessons, after Mary 
had gone to bed, " shouldn't Mary go 
to school 1 She doesn't get on. Isn't 
it time she should go to school ? " 

" By-and-by we'll see about it, dear, 
but not just yet," his mother said hur- 
riedly. 

"But why not at once?" he per- 
sisted. 

" Because I can't very well pay for 
her just yet, dear," she answered 
quietly. 

The colour flew into Mike's cheeks 
as the truth suddenly became clear to 
him. Rising, he shut his books and 
pushed them from him. 

" Because I'm staying on so long. 
What a fool I've been not to see it 
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sooner ! Wliat a beast, never to think 
that I was standing in Mary's way !" 
he cried vehemently. '* Mother, I'll 
never enter the school again 1 " 

" My dear," his mother began ; but 
he would not hsten. 

" No, mother, I won't, and there's 
an end of it. It isn't fair, and you 
know it isn't. And, anyway, I should 
be working for you and Mary, instead 
of letting you work yourself to death 
for us. Oh, how did I never see* it 
before I I'll not go another day to 
school." 

" But, Mike dear, your schooling 
is paid for more than a fortnight yet. 
Stay on for that, anyway, and we can 
think and speak more about it." 

*' There's no use thinking or speak- 
ing about it, mother dear ; the thing's 
right, and must be done. The master 
is so good, I'm sure he'll let Mary have 
my fortnight. I'll go the first thing 
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to-morrow and ask him, and maybe 
he'll know of a place for me, mother 
dear." 

Mrs. O'Brien felt too strongly that 
he was right to oppose him, and next 
morning, very early, Mike set out to 
seek a private interview with Mr. 
Home, the good, kind master of the 
village school. Mike could not keep 
down a sigh, as he turned away from 
the principal door of the school to a 
side one opening into Mr. 'Home's 
own house. Mrs. Home answered 
Mike's modest knock. She knew the 
boy well as her husband's favourite 
pupil, and smiling pleasantly on him, 
led him at once to the parlour, where 
Mr. Home was amusing himself with 
the newspaper while waiting until his 
scholars were assembled in the school- 
room. Mike dashed into his subject 
so hastily, that the master had great 
difficulty in understanding him. 
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" Are you tired of school, Mike ? " 
he asked ; " and you such a famous 
scholar." 

" Tired, sir ! no, never in my life," 
was the earnest answer. " But it's 
time, sir, that I was doing something 
for mother. She wotks too hard for 
us, sir. I should have been helping 
long and long ago ; and if youll be so 
good as let Mary have my fortnight, 
I'll not be back, sir." 

" Well, I believe you are right, my 
boy, though I am sorry to lose you," 
Mr. Home said kindly. '^ Mary may 
take your place. And what do you 
think of doing?" 

Mike said that he thought Mr. 
Home might perhaps be so kind as to 
ad\dse him what to do. 

" How should you like to be a gar- 
dener?" Mr. Home asked, after a 
minute's thought. 

" Oh, better than anything in the 
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world," he answered, with sparkling 
eyes. " I love flowers with all my 
heart.' 

''Well," said Mr. Home, smiling 
at his vehemence, ''Mr. Grant was 
here last night to ask if I could re- 
commend a boy to him. Miss Lucy 
has taken a fancy for gardening, and 
as she can't work herself, poor thing, 
Mr. Grant wants to get a good, civil, 
obliging boy, who will do exactly as 
she bids him, and be always at hand 
to work for her when she wants 
him." 

" And oh, sir, do you think I'd do ? " 
Mike asked in great excitement. 

" I have no doubt that you would 
do better than any other boy I know, 
if you like the place." 

" Like it ! Oh, sir, there's nothing 

in the world I'd like better. To work 

* among flowers! blessings on the bright 

faces of them! To work for sweet 
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Miss Lucy, and for Mrs. Grant ! oh, 
master dear, it's too much." 

" Then there's another place I could 
get for • you," Mr. Home went on. 
"Mr. Morgan, the bookseller, has 
asked me to seek out a boy for him. 
You would suit him excellently. He 
wants a steady, well-educated lad, who 
could serve the shop and make out 
accounts when he might be away. I 
have not the least doubt he'd be glad 
to get you." 

" But I'd not be glad to get him," 
Mike cried, in his vehemence forget- 
ting the rules of pohteness. '^ He is 
a cross, stiiBT old man, while Mrs. 
Grant and Miss Lucy I love more 
than I can say ; and dusty books are 
never to be named in the same day 
with flowers, at least, unless one could 
read them." 

" Well, well," said Mr. Home, " if 
your mind is made up^ you had better 
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go straight to the Haugh, and see the 
ladies. Tell them I sent you, and see 
what they say." 

Mike's ear caught a slight tone of 
dissatisfaction in Mr. Home's voice, 
and he stood a minute looking at him. 
Mr. Home had taken up his paper 
again, but Mike fancied that he looked 
a little grave, and not altogether 
pleased. 

"Please, sir," he said modestly, 
'* don't you like that I should be Miss 
Lucy's gardener ? " 

Mr. Home looked quickly up, and 
caught an anxious, wistful look from 
Mike. He smiled kindly. 

"You are a quick little fellow, 
Mike," he said. " The thing is this : 
I do like that you should get such a 
good place, and Miss Lucy such a 
good helper; but poor Mrs. Bennet 
has asked me to try to get a place for 
Johnnie ; and I thought, poor fellow, 
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as he's not strong, this place would 
have been the very thing for him." 

" And you'd like him to have it," 
Mike said quickly. 

"Not altogether," was the hesi- 
tating answer. "Mr. Grant has a 
right to get the best boy in the school, 
and without flattering you, Mike, you 
are he. Only it is difficult to get a 
place to suit Johnnie, poor fellow, and 
they are sorely. pinched, I fear. But," 
interrupting himself, "there's the 
clock; I must go. The best thing 
for you is to go to the Haugh, and 
take the place if it is offered to you." 

Mike's face had fallen greatly dur- 
ing the last few minutes, and he went 
slowly out of the house, and along the 
road towards the Haugh. His mind 
was in a tumult of doubt. 

" To be sure, I could do better for 
them than Johnnie," he thought; "and 
to be sure, they should have the best 
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they can get; and I'd like so much 
to go to them. But then Johnnie 
would be so happy there, and there 
are so few places where he'd do at all. 
I could do with Mr. Morgan, but oh, 
I'd hate to go there. And to be Miss 
Lucy's servant! Must I give it to 
Johnnie? And I can't get hold of 
mother this morning ; she's away with 
that work. But I know what I'll do. 
I'll ask the Lord about it. That is 
the only way." 

An open gate into a field stood 
before him. He turned in, and, going 
behind the hedge, kneeled down, and 
asked advice from the Father in 
heaven, to whom he had learned to 
look for everything. As he prayed, 
the words, " Even Christ pleased not 
himself," came to his mind. To his 
quick fancy they seemed spoken to 
him by Christ himself, and at once 
decided him. 
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" I'll put it to the ladies them- 
selves," he said, as he rose from his 
knees. " If they think Johnnie would 
not do, then to be sure I should go ; 
but I'll tell them how much he needs 
the place." And he set off at a quick 
trot on the road to the Haugh. 

Mr. Grant was a gentleman of large 
property, to whom belonged the vil- 
lage in which our friend Mike lived. 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant were pious, 
kind people. They took a great 
interest in all the people belonging 
to them, did a great deal of good, 
and were most warmly loved. Any- 
body in the place would have thought 
it an honour and happiness to serve 
them — above all, to serve Miss Lucy, 
the only daughter of the house, a very 
delicate girl about seventeen years 
old. The Haugh was a beautiful 
place. Mike had, naturally, an ardent 
love for the beauties of Nature ; and 
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as he went up the avenue, and his eye 
rested upon the grassy heights and 
hollows of the park in all the variety 
and beauty of light and shade under 
a summer sun, and upon the noble 
trees stretching far away in long ave- 
nues, or standing in beautiful groups 
here and there whichever way he 
looked, it seemed too hard a thing to 
give up all hope of living in this 
beautiful place, and feasting his eyes 
every day with its loveliness. He 
quickened his trot to a run, that he 
might not be too much tempted ; and 
as he went round to the back door, 
he turned away his head from the 
magnificent show of flowers in the 
shrubbery, which might have been 
too much for him. Widow O'Brien 
and her children were well known and 
much liked at the Haugh. Mike was 
kindly received, and his modest re- 
quest to see the ladies at once at- 
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tended to. A servant went to ask if 
he might be brought up to the draw- 
ing-roonu 

" Mike O'Brien from Mr. Home," 
repeated Lucy, as the man gave his 
message. " mamma, Mr. Home 
said that he should send up any boy 
he thought likely to suit. How glad 
I should be if Mike were the boy I " 

"So should I," Mrs. Grant said, 
just as Mike came in making his 
country bow, and red and bashful at 
being brought up to the drawing- 
room. 

" Well, Mike, you have a message 
from Mr. Home," Mrs. Grant said 
pleasantly, to give him courage to 
deliver it. 

'^ Yes, ma'am. Mr. Home said that 
you wanted a boy to do the garden 
work for Miss Lucy, and he bade me 
come up ; he thought that maybe I'd 
suit, please, ma'am." 
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" Indeed, I think you might suit us 
capitally, Mike ; and should you like 
the place ? " 

" Sure and that I should above all 
things," he answered with his usual 
energy. 

" And is your mother willing ihat 
you should come ? " 

^^ I haven't seen her, ma'am. She 
is away with some work. But I know 
that it is she that would be proud and 
glad that I should serve you." 

" Well, then, it seems a plan likely 
to please every one, I think," Mrs. 
Grant said, smiHng. '* What do you 
say, Lucy?" 

" That I'd rather have Mike than 
any other boy I could get," she an- 
swered heartily. 

"Thank you, miss; thank you, 
ma'am," Mike began, stammering and 
confused; "but please, miss, there's 
another boy in our school, Johnnie 
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Bennet, that the master was thinking 
of for the place." 

" Oh, but 1 don't want Johnnie 
Bennet," Lucy cried quickly, " stupid 
that he is." 

" He isn't so stupid as you'd think, 
please, miss, when you know him; 
and I know he'd do his best ; and if 
he did not know rightly how to do 
for the flowers, poor things, just at 
first, I'd be glad to put him in the 
way any I could; and if there was 
any digging too tough for him, I'd be 
glad to come up in the morning like 
to do it for him." 

" But why should you do it for 
him 1 why not for yourself 1 I don't 
know what you would be at," Lucy 
said petulantly. '' Do you not want 
to come, after all ? " 

Poor Mike, confiised enough, to be- 
gin with, at having to speak for himself 

to the ladies, was utterly overwhelmed 

3 
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at the thought of having angered Miss 
Lucy. He could find no words to 
answer, but stood helplessly looking 
from the one to the other. 

"What do you mean, my boy?" 
Mrs. Grant asked kindly. "Why 
do you try to persuade us to take 
Johnnie Bennet, if you wish to come 
yourself ? " 

Still Mike's ideas seemed in a whu-1 
of confusion. No words would come 
to his mind except those which had 
decided his courseVand which he had 
been constantly repeating to himself 
as he came along. Half unconscious 
of what he was saying, he repeated 
them now. 

" Because, ma'am, please, even 
Christ pleased not himself " 

Mrs. Grant understood him at once. 

" My dear boy," she said, " do you 
mean that you are willing to give up 
to Johnnie the place you wish for, be- 
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cause you think that God wishes you 
to do so ? " 

" Yes, ma'am, please ; and because 
I'd like him to be served. Any place, 
most," he went on with more courage, 
^^ would suit me, but only this one 
would do for him. He must have an 
easy place, for he isn't strong ; and a 
place where they'd be kind to him, for 
he is easily frighted." 

'^ You are a good boy, Mike," Mrs. 
Grant said, touched by the simplicity 
of his goodness; ^^and I think it would 
ill become us to be more selfish than 
you are. Lucy, my love," she said, 
tenderly bending over Lucy's couch, 
*^ shall we not too recollect that Christ 
pleased not himself, and be willing for 
his sake to take poor Johnnie?" 

'^ I want above everything to have 
Mike," Lucy began impetuously ; but 
she checked herself "Let it be as you 
think best, mamma; only I am sorry;" 



J 
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and she turned away her head to hide 
the sorrow she was too weak to over- 
come. Mrs. Grant turned again to 
Mike. 

"You shall have the pleasure of 
teUing Johnnie/' she said. " Tell his 
mother that I shall see her to-night 
to settle about wages." 

" And Miss Lucy isn't angry with 
me?" Mike asked, glancing sorrow- 
fully at her. 

"No indeed, Mike ; as far from being 
angry with you as I can be," she said 
warmly. " You are a good boy, Mike, 
if ever there was one." 

Poor Mike ! he had need of all the 
comfort such an assurance could give 
him, for his heart was very heavy as 
he went slowly home, and thought of 
all the pleasures of serving Miss Lucy, 
all the disagreeables of being shop-boy 
to Mr. Morgan. Johnnie's and Mrs. 
Bonnet's intense happiness at the news 
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he brought was the first thing that at 
all restored his usual cheerfulness. 
When his mother came home, and he 
told her what he had done, her perfect 
approval comforted him still more, and 
by six o'clock, the hour appointed by 
Mr. Home for going with him to Mr. 
Morgan, he was as bright and joyous 
as usual. 

His reception by the bookseller was 
not calculated to remove his unwilling- 
ness to go to him. Mr. Morgan was 
a strictly moral man, and highly, re- 
spected in the town ; but being alto- 
gether without religion himself, he was 
in the habit of excusing his own want 
in this respect, by persuading himself 
that the rehgion of others was hum- 
bug and hypocrisy. He knew Mike's 
character too well not to be willing to 
take him. But he felt a grudge against 
the boy, because he professed to be a 
servant of God. He spoke to him very 
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gruffly and disagreeably, and said to 
Mr. Home in Mike's hearing : — 

" I did mean never to have a saint 
in my shop. A boy who pretends to 
be better than his neighbours is pretty 
safe to cheat you if he can." 

Mike's hot Irish blood flew into 
his face. But before he could get 
out the angry rejoinder that rose to 
his lips, Mr. Home had spoken for 
him. 

'' I know Mike so well, sir," he said 
gravely, " that I am willing to become 
surety for any loss you may sustain 
through dishonesty in him ; and beUeve 
me, sir, no man was ever yet anything 
but the better for true religion, either 
in himself or in his neighbours." 

" And that's what I've got to do, 
mother," said Mike, when he repeated 
the conversation to her ; " I've got to 
show Mr. Morgan that he and every- 
thing belonging to him is the better. 
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and not the worse, for any religion 
wliich God has given me." 

"True for you, dear," said his 
mother. " I mind a saying of a 
good old clergyman,* that your father 
was very fond of: ^I think Uttle of 
the Christianity of any man whose 
wife, and children, and servants, ay, 
or whose dog and cat are not the 
better for it.'" 

'' Ay, that's it, that's it 1 " Mike cried 
in his eager way ; " I must take care 
that Mr. Morgan, and his customers, 
and the floor of his shop, and the very 
books on his shelves, are the better for 
God having taught me to love and 
fear him; — adorning the doctrine of 
our Lord and Saviour, you know, 
mother. I must show Mr. Morgan 
that the boy who has got the Lord for 
his Saviour must be more active and 
attentive, more diligent and careful, 

* Rowland HiU. 
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more civil and pleasant, than any other 
boy." 

And he kept his word. From the 
first horn* he entered the shop, he gave 
his whole mind to doing every duty 
better than ever shop-boy had done 
them before ; and with complete suc- 
cess. Never before had Mr. Morgan's 
shop been kept so clean and orderly, 
with so little trouble to himself. Never 
before had his customers been served 
so cleverly and so pleasantly. Never 
before had his parcels been carried 
home so quickly, or his messages de- 
Uvered so exactly ; and so in the end 
he was forced to acknowledge to him- 
self, at least. For some time he kept 
up the prejudice he had taken against 
Mike. Hesought out his faults eagerly, 
acknowledged his merits grudgingly, 
and ever watched him with a suspicion 
which the boy was quick to see and 
feel. But although gruff and surly, 
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he was not an ill-natured man ; and 
gradually Mike's earnestness to please, 
and his constantly respectful manner, 
and great exactness in all he did, won 
upon him so, that he even began to 
like, and, in spite of himself, as it 
were, thoroughly to trust the boy. 
As Mike saw this, he redoubled all 
his care and efforts to please, grateful 
for this better hope that in the end 
he might succeed. 

This improvement in Mr. Morgan 
had not, however, lasted long when it 
was checked by an unexpected change 
in the management of the shop, which 
was the cause of a good deal of trouble 
to poor Mike. At first Mr. Morgan 
and he did all the work alone. But 
after a few months, the other book- 
seller of the place gave up business, 
and Mr. Morgan's increased so much, 
that he found it would be necessary to 
have another boy ; and the one whom 
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he chose was his own nephew, Mike's 
old enemy, Sam Jones ! Now Sam's 
dislike to poor Mike had not at all 
abated, but, on the contrary, rather 
increased. Mike was such a merry, 
good-tempered fellow, and so full of 
spirit, that although his school-fellows 
had often teased him, they had always 
liked him, and missed him very much 
when he left school ; and their fre- 
quent lamentations over his absence 
had angered Sam, and increased his 
jealousy of his rival. To find him a 
rival in his uncle's shop, and for his 
uncle's favour, was more than he could 
bear, and he lost no opportunity of 
trying to lower Mike in Mr. Morgan's 
esteem ; and only too well did he suc- 
ceed. Mr. Morgan was fond of his 
nephew, and had a high opinion of his 
shrewdness and cleverness ; and as 
Sam now contrived, shly, to throw the 
blame of his own faults upon Mike, — 
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now by wrong messages to cause him 
to make mistakes, and again by bold 
falsehood to bring charges against him, 
— Mr. Morgan's suspicions came back 
with tenfold force, and poor Mike wa^ 
made very uncomfortable. 

One Saturday evening, Mr. Morgan, 
having occasion to go out, had laid 
down the money due to Mike upon the 
end of the counter, and told him where 
he should get it if he wished to go home 
before he came back. He did come 
back before Mike went home ; and 
coming in bj a back door, was in the 
furthest corner of the shop when he 
saw the boy lift the money, count it, 
and then quietly take a sixpence and 
drop it into the till. 

" What is that for ? " Mr. Morgan 
called out. 

Mike turned round with his good, 
honest face. 

'' This is half-a-crown, sir," he said. 
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showing it to him, " and you counted 
it as a florin." 

" And why did you not come and 
tell me that I had made a mistake ? " 

" I didn't know that you were 
in, sir; and, any way, it was not 
worth while. I saw you take my 
money out of the till, so I had only 
to put back the sixpence to make all 
right." 

" Well, now, I do believe that boy is 
so perfectly honest that he never thinks 
of making a parade of his honesty," 
Mr. Morgan said in an undertone to 
Sam. " Another boy would have made 
a great fuss to me about how he had 
found it out, and all." 

" uncle, he's a deep one ! " Sam 
answered, loud enough for Mike to 
hear. " If you knew him as well as I 
do, you'd know that he's only throwing 
dust in your eyes. He saw quite well 
that you were watching him ; and it 
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was a sly dodge to be honest about a 
sixpence, so as to be sure of being 
dishonest about a great deal more some 
day, without being found out." 

"Well, boy, well," Mr. Morgan 
answered with a sigh, " to be sure you 
know him better than I do." 

" I couldn't give him the lie to his 
face, mother," said Mike, when he told 
her the story ; " I was too mad and 
savage ; and, any way," he added 
more sadly, "it wouldn't have been 
the least bit of use. Mr. Morgan be- 
lieves every word Sam says, and it's 
that makes it so hard, his setting him 
against me." 

" It is hard, dear," said his mother 
warmly. " I only wish that you hadn't 
given up Miss Lucy's place to Johnnie 
Bennet; you'd have been so happy 
there ! " 

" I don't wish it, then 1" he cried, his 
spirits coming back in a moment as he 
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thought of Johnnie. " I'm as glad as 
glad can be that Johnnie's safe there, 
and getting on so grandly. And, mother 
dear, 111 be even with Sam some day. 
Every morning I ask the Lord to let 
me do Sam some good, and I'm sure 
he'll bring it in my way some day ; and 
while I keep asking that, it's not so 
hard to keep from hating him, poor fel- 
low. Sometimes I feel quite as if I 
could love him, if he'd be better and 
do better." 

Sooner than he could have hoped 
did the opportunity of doing Sam good 
come in Mike's way. The very next 
Saturday evening, as Mike was going 
to the country with some parcels after 
the shop was shut, he came upon Sam 
in a position of great danger. Sam 
had been crossing a field full of cows. 
Not seeing that there was a bull among 
them, he had amused himself chasing 
and teasing the poor creatures, when 
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suddenly, over a rising ground, came 
the bull at full trot, his tail stiff, his 
head down, his eye fierce and threaten- 
ing. Although a bully, Sam was a 
brave boy. In that fearfiil moment he 
kept cool enough to know what was 
best to do, and walked quietly to- 
wards the nearest wall, keeping his face 
turned towards the bull, and his eye 
fixed firmly upon him. Although the 
creature was getting each moment 
more excited and furious, the steady 
front Sam presented so far checked him 
that he had made no rush before Sam 
got close to the wall leading into the 
road. Here, however, was the great 
difficulty. Sam could not hope to 
keep the fierce amimal long at bay, 
and yet to turn to climb the wall 
seemed certain destruction. At this 
moment Mike came up the lane. The 
road was much higher than the field, 
so that Mike could easily see over the 
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are I " cried one, slapping him on the 
back. 

**Ay," said the other, '^I made 
pretty sure it was Mike O'Brien when 
I saw him spring down «o boldly. 
Sam, you owe your life to him, my 
man, I can tell you." 

Sam did not say a word, but stood 
eyeing Mike curiously. The men left 
them ; and as Mike turned to go on 
with his parcel, Sam walked beside 
him, still saying nothing — only look- 
ing at him now and then with that 
curious look. Mike did not speak 
either ; his heart was too full of grati- 
tude for words — ^gratitude to God who 
had saved him, and helped him to 
save Sam. So they went on in silence 
until they had almost reached the gate 
into the Haugh where Mike was going, 
when Sam said suddenly, — 

^^ Mike, how came you to risk your 
life for me r ' 
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" How came I ? " Mike repeated, 
simply. " Why, how could I help it ? 
I couldn't have seen anybody killed 
before my eyes that way ; and as for 
you — " he stopped abruptly. 

'' As for me ! " Sam said. " You 
don't mean that you'd care so very- 
much for me ? " 

*' But I do I" Mike said vehemently; 
*' for oh, Sam, I Igiew that you were 
not fit to die ! " 

"Not fit to die!" The words 
struck Sam like a thunderbolt — ^they 
were so true. He was so conscious 
that they were true, he could not 
speak. He stood still, gazing half 
frightened at Mike. Mike did not 
look at him. He had walked quickly 
on after saying the words, which 
must, as he supposed, so deeply offend 
Sam. He had entered the lodge 
gate, and was going up the avenue, 
when Sam ran after him. 
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" Mike," he cried, catching him by 
the arm, '* do you know how many ill 
turns I've done you ? Do you know 
how I've tried and tried to spite 
you ? " 

" I do," Mike said quietly. 

" And yet you'd have cared for me 
so much I " 

'' Cared ! Sam !" Mike said, the 
water rising to his eyes, '^ don't you 
know how wretched I should have 
been had you died before you were 
fit to die? Do you think I could 
ever have forgotten it ? " 

Perfect truthfulness was in every 
line of his face, in every tone of his 
voice. Strange as it seemed to him, 
Sam was forced to believe that Mike 
really felt all he expressed. He 
slowly loosened his grasp and let 
Mike go, while he turned the other 
ivay. A strange weight was upon 
his mind. That Mike, whom he had 
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SO vexed, so injured, should feel such 
deep anxiety for his welfare I He 
could not bear the contrast Mike's 
conduct presented to his own. He 
sang loudly a merry song to drown 
remorseful thoughts, and hastened on 
to join a party at play on the village 
green, that he might forget all about 
the business. But among the words 
of the song sounded Mike's "Don't 
you know how wretched I should 
have been had you died before you 
were fit to die?" and in the very 
busiest and merriest of the game, 
Mike seemed to stand before him 
with a look of tender pity on his face. 
The boys saw that Sam did not play 
with his usual spirit. They asked 
him what was the matter, and he told 
them of the fright he had got. He 
put the blame of his spiritlessness 
all upon the fright, and said as little 
as he could about Mike. But by 
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questions the others made out what 
Mike had done, and admired him 
heartily. 

" For you know, Sam, you did not 
deserve it," said one. "You've al- 
ways teased and spited him shame- 
fully." 

" But Mike is the strangest fellow 
in the world," said another. "He'd 
never think twice about that." 

" Because he is the best fellow in 
the world," cried a third. " You 
don't know what a famous good 
fellow he is." And as one after an- 
other told stories of Mike's good- 
ness, Sam found that he had come 
to a bad place for forgetting about 
him. 

He went home and to bed. All 

night, as was natural, he dreamed of 

the terrible scene with the bull ; and 

every time he awoke with a fright, 

Mike seemed to be before him in all 
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the beauty of his forgiving spirit. 
Next day, at church, Sam sat oppo- 
site to Mike, and could not keep his 
eyes away from him. He watched 
his attentive face, and as he saw it 
brighten and shine with happiness 
and love while the clergyman dwelt 
upon God's goodness and tender 
mercy, Sam felt his heart heavy and 
sore within him for envy. He wished 
that he were Mike — Mike, the poor, 
blundering Irish boy, whom he had 
so often laughed at and teased. As 
he passed through the churchyard, 
he heard one of the men who had 
the evening before come to his help, 
tell a group of neighbours about 
Mike's bravery. He heard Johnnie 
Bonnet's father, who stood by, eagerly 
join in Mike's praises, and tell of 
w^hat he had done for his boy ; and 
from one and another he heard always 
the same tale, — that Mik^ ^^^ "Oc^fe 
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best boy in the place — ^that there 
was no one equal to him. Sam 
wished to feel angry, to feel vexed; 
but he could only feel sorely envious 
and unhappy. 

On Monday morning, when the 
boys met at the shop, Sam said little 
to Mike. He could no longer try 
to injure him, or to bring hun into 
trouble ; but he kept away from him, 
and watched him closely from a dis- 
tance. The more he watched, the 
more he wondered at him — ay, and 
the more he envied him. He knew 
that his uncle had never been a very 
kind master to Mike, — that he had 
never given Mike the praise he had 
fairly won by his excellent serving 
him, — that he was never observant of 
what Mike did, never ready to give 
him credit for it ; and yet he saw 
Mike work at cleaning the shop and 
putting things stTaigbit mth as much 
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zeal and earnestness as if Mr. Morgan 
had been the kindest master in the 
world. He saw that he took as much 
pains to make everything look nice, 
was as careful about messages and 
orders, as if the shop had been his 
own, and the prosperity of the busi- 
ness been to his profit. He knew 
only too well how he, Sam, had al- 
ways treated Mike, — how, even in 
the last transaction between them, he 
had seemed to be shamefully ungrate- 
ful and indifferent; and yet Mike 
was as kind and pleasant to him, as 
ready to serve and please him, a^ if 
they had always been the best and 
dearest of friends. For these things 
he wondered at Mike. While, for 
the happy cheerfulness which carried 
him through every duty, for the 
favour and liking which he won from 
every one who knew him, he envied 
him with a sore envy, ^\i\c^\v<& coxJ^^v. 
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not overcome. The envy grew, and 
grew upon him, the more he watched 
him, until it was too strong for him 
to hide ; and at last, one day, in his 
own abrupt, sudden way, he said to 
Mike himself, — 

" I wish I were like you, and that's 
the truth." 

^' Wish you were like me 1 '* Mike 
cried, astonished ; ^* like the blimder- 
ing, wrong-headed Pat, as you used 
to call me ! " 

" Don't repeat that — don't think of 
it," cried Sam passionately. ^' I wish 
my tongue had been cut out before I 
ever said such a thing. ' Mike, you 
might hate me, and you don't. I've 
tried to hate you, and I can't. So 
the only thing left is, that we should 
be friends, and that you should make 
me like yourself. I've been ashamed 
to feel like this, and ashamed to say 
it to you, and tried \n.t\i all my might 
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to put away the thought, but I can't; 
and now I must say it, — I want to be 
like you ; will you make me like you ? " 

" But, Sam, I can't make you. 
You must make yourself; or, at 
least, ask God to make you; it is 
only he can." 

" Any way, tell me how you keep 
always doing just the right thing," 
Sam persisted ; " and how it always 
makes you happy to do it. When I 
now and then for a httle bit try to 
do right, it makes me so diall and 
miserable. Why does it make you 
happy ? " 

" I don't know altogether," Mike 
answered simply; "only I know, 
Sam, that it does make me very 
happy to try to adorn the doctrine of 
God my Saviour ; and, Sam, dear 
Sam, I'm sure the right beginning 
is to get God to be our Saviour, to 
give ourselves to him ^\i.^\. \vfe tsi^ 
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save us; and he makes everything 
else easy." 

" And that's what I want, after all, 
Mike," Sam said in a low voice, and 
bowing down his head as if ashamed. 
" Will you help me ? " 

To be sure, Mike was only too glad 
to help him. He began that very 
day to read the Bible with Sam. 
Sam was now thoroughly in earnest ; 
and as he learned more of God's 
truth, he became ever more anxious 
to have Christ as his Saviour, to be 
able to trust his soul to him. The 
careless, wayward, selfish habits in 
which he had indulged himself, stood 
greatly in his way. It was difficult 
for him to rouse himself to take dili- 
gent heed to the things concerning 
his salvation — difficult to deny him- 
self, and resolve to give up sins dear 
to his heart ; most of all, difficult to 
make up his mind to o^e Ida ealva- 
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tion entirely to God's free grace — to 
have no merit of his own to boast of. 
But in all his difficulties and troubles 
he found a patient, loving friend and 
adviser in Mike. Mike's whole heart 
was set upon Sam's deliverance. 
Night and morning, and many times 
a-day, did he cry mightily to the 
Lord for a blessing upon his friend ; 
and in the end God heard him, and 
brought poor Sam, a humbled, peni- 
tent sinner, to the feet of the Saviour, 
who received him with infinite love 
and tenderness, washed out his every 
sin, and raised him up to rejoice in 
himself, and to seek to serve him all 
his life long. 

^^The fright with the bull," he 
often said to Mike, ^' might have 
made me think a Uttle; but sure I 
am that it was your adorning the 
gospel of your God and Saviour, it 
was jour beautiful life ^lA c.QrKN^T^^- 
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tion, that finished the business, and 
made me wish to be the Lord's. • The 
fright I might have got over: the 
wish I never could" 
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lllwtrated wUh Coloured Frantitpisee and VignttU, and 

numerous Bngravinge. 

L BEOTHEB REGINALD'S GOLDEN BEGBET. 
2. THE FISHERMAN'S CHILDBEN ; or, The Sunbeam of Hard- 
rick Cove. 

8. KING JACK OF HAYLANDS. A Tale of School Life. 
4. SUSY'S FLOWERS; or, "Blessed are the ICercifaL'' 

At One Shilling each. 

IlluUrated with Coloured Frontitpieee and Vignette^ and 

numerous Enffravings. 

1. LITTLE AGGIE'S FRESH SNOW-DROPS, and what they dU 

in One Day. 

2. MARTHA'S HOME, and how the Sunshine came into iti 
8. THE BOY ARTIST. A Tale. 



BOOKS OF EXAMPLE AND ENCOURAGEMENT FOR BOYS. 

THE BOY MAKES THE MAN: A Book of Anecdotes and 
Examples for the use of Youth. By W. H. Davxhpokt 
Adams. Illustrated. Foolscap 8ro, cloth. Price 2s. 

WHAT SHALL I BE? or, A Boy's Clioice of a Trade. Fools- 
cap 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 

TOM TRACY; or. Whose is the Victory? lUnstrated. Post 

8vo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
NED'S MOTTO ; or, Little by Little. A Tale for Boys. By the 

Author of "Win and Wear," 4(c. Foolscap Sro, cloth. 

Price Is. 6d. 

FRANK MARTIN ; or, The Trials of a Country Boy. Illus- 
trated. Foolscap 8vo, doth. Price Is. 6d. 

THE ROCKET ; or, The Story of the Stephensons, Father and 
Son. A Book for Boys. By H. C. Khxoht. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth. Price Is. 

BELF-TAUGHT MEN : Jakw Watt, Captain Cook, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, Ac &c. 18mo, doth. Price Is. Gd. 
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